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CONSTRUCTION . . . At a Glance 


Indicator 


Value put in place: 
(in billions of dollars) 
Total new construction 


Private construction 


Public construction 


Private housing starts 
(Thousands of units) 


Number of FHA applications, new 
private nonfarm dwelling units 
(in thousand s) 


Contract awards: 
(in millions of dollars) 
Total public contract awards 


Highways contract awards 


F. W. Dodge Corp. index of 
contract awards ( 1947-49 = 100) 


Department of Commerce 
composite cost index (1947-49 = 100) 


Composite materials output 
index (1947-49 = 100) 


Wholesale price index, all 
construction materials 
(1947-49 = 100) 


Contract construction employment: 


Number of employees 
(In thousands) 


Average hourly earnings 


Average weekly hours 


(2) 


Current period 
1 year ago 


Previous Current 
period period 


55.6 
55.4 


WE Semerenienen iis 


Current 


reference period 


September 1960 
Seasonally adjusted annval raty 


September 1960 
Seasonally adjusted annval rat, 


September 1960 
Seasonally adjusted annual rate 


August 1960 
Seasonally adjusted annual rok 


August 1960 


July 1960 


July 1960 


August 1960 
Seasonally adjusted 


July 1960 


June 1960 
Seasonally adjusted 


August 1960 


August 1960 
Seasonally adjusted 


July 1940 


June 1960 





THE ECONOMY ... At a Glance 


Current period Previous 
period 


Indicator 1 year ago 


Gross national product 
{le billions of dollars) 


Personal saving 
(In billions of dollors) 


Government purchases of goods and 
services 
(In billions of dollers) 


Corporate profits after taxes 
(In billions of dol lars) 


New plant and equipment expendi- 
tures 
(In billions of dollars) 


Retcil sales 
(In billions of dollars) 


Consumer credit outstanding 
(In billions of dolJers) 


Manufacturing inventories 
(In billions of dollars) 


Manufocturers’ unfilled orders 
(in billions of dollars) 


Industrial production index 
(1957= 100) 


Wholesale industrial prices index 
(1947-49 =100) 


Nonagricultural employment 
(in millions) 


yment 
(Asa percent of the civilian labor 
force) 


Average weekly hours worked in 
manufacturing industries 


Current 


Current 
___teference peried 


Second quarter 1960 
Seasonelly adjusted anavel rate 


Second quarter 1960 
Seasonally adjusted anaval rate 


Second quarter 1960 
Seesenelly edjvsted ennvel rete 


First quarter 1960 
Seasonally adjusted anaval rate 


Second quarter 1960 
Seesenel ly edjested enavel rete 


September 1960 
Seasonally adjusted anawa/ rete 


August 1960 
Seasonally adjusted annval rate 


August 1960 
Seasonally adjusted annval rete 


August 1960 
End of the month, unadjusted 


August 1960 


August 1960 





Construction Comments 
RECENT TRENDS IN CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


The value of total construction put-in-place in the first 9 months of 1960 was down 3 percent from 
the same 1959 period, reflecting no change in first-quarter performance, a 6-percent drop in the sec- 
ond quarter, and a 3-percent decline in the third quarter. Privately owned and publicly owned new 
construction spending followed different trends. Compared with the 1959 rate, private construction wag 
slightly ahead early in the year, but declined 2 percent in the January-September period. Public con- 
struction was down 15 percent in the opening months, but only down 5 percent on a 9-month basis. Owing 
to a sharp spurt in housing activity, private construction reached an alltime peak seasonally adjusted 
rate of $41.4 billion in August 1959. A subsequent reversal of the housing uptrend resulted in a drop in 
the annual rate of such outlays to between $39 and $40 billion in the first 9 months of 1960. 


The seasonally adjusted rate of $16.2 billion registered in September 1960 for new dwelling unit con- 
struction expenditures was the lowest level reached since January 1959, and represented a 20-percent 
drop from the peak July 1959 rate of $20 billion. Nonfarm housing starts experienced a similar decline, 
to a 1.3-million annual rate in the summer of 1960 from a nearly 1.6-million rate in the spring of 1959, 
Nonresidential building construction appears to be the strongest area of the private sector, the current 
seasonally adjusted annual rate totaling $10 billion. Industrial construction, gaining more than any 
other public or private construction category, increased by more than a third in January-September 1960 
over the 1959 period, and in September 1960 reached a $3-billion annual rate for the first time since 
early 1958. 


Although office building and warehouse construction continues to grow moderately, the store, restau- 
rant, and garage category uptrend seems to have abated, the annual rate having dropped by almost § 
percent on a seasonally adjusted basis, from the second to the third quarter of 1960. First-9-month 
outlays for this category were almost the same in 1960 as in 1959, a marked shift from the 23-percent 
increase in first-quarter rates, evidently attributable to reduced residential construction as well ag 


financing problems that were strongly manifested a year ago. 


Public construction has been rising fairly steadily in 1960, from a $14.8-billion rate at the beginning 
of the year to a $16.5 billion rate in September. Although this rising annual rate marks a reversal of 
the downtrend in the second half of 1959, the 1960 total is nevertheless expected to fall short of the 1959 
record total, which had reflected gains for almost all categories of the public sector. Highway construc- 
tion expenditures, accounting for over one-third of public construction, followed a similar course, 
From a $6-billion level in the first half of 1959, they dropped to a rate varying from $5.3 to $5.8 bil- 
lion in the second half of the year. In 1960 the trend was reversed. The rate, unusually low in the first 
quarter at $5.2 billion, increased to $5.7 billion in the second quarter, and to $6.3 billion by the end of 
the third quarter. 


The reduced levels of highway construction in the early months of 1960 followed the 1959 speedup in 
the Interstate Highway Program stemming from the $400-million “antirecession fund,” authorized by 
the Highway Act of 1958, which was required to be spent by the end of 1959. The combined effect of the 
discontinuance of the special fund and the temporarily reduced levels of highway trust funds brought 
about sharp cutbacks in spending. Substantial recovery from this setback has only recently occurred, 
and a resumption of the long-term uptrend for highway construction is indicated. In addition to high- 
ways, residential and military construction have strongly contributed to the overall decline in public 
construction in the first 9 months of 1960 from the same period in 1959. Although each of these three 
categories accounted for a drop of $200-250 million in activity for the 9-month period, the largest rela- 
tive decline, 31 percent, occurred in residential, mainly because of a slowdown in the Capehart (mili- 
tary) housing program. Military construction accounted for the second largest relative decline, 21 per- 
cent, whereas the highway reduction amounted to only 5 percent. 


Among other public categories, the only groups gaining significantly so far in 1960 are conservation 
and development, public industrial, public service enterprises, and water system projects. Publicly 
owned school construction, although up only fractionally so far, shows promise of significant future 
gains on the basis of a rising trend of contract awards. Awards increased by one-sixth in the first half j 
of 1960 from the 1959 period. 
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Residential Mortgage Capital 


Part Il: Investment Practices of Lenders 


Henry B, Schecther and Milton B, Davies* 


This is the second part of an article describing 
capital funds market which influence the availabil- 
ity of mortgage funds and the volume of residen- 
tial construction. The focus of this part of the 
article is on the mortgage investment practices 
and policies of different types of private lenders 
and the role of the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation in the mortgage market. Part I, which 
appeared in the August 1960 issue of Construction 
Review, dealt with related variations in the supply 
of funds for mortgage loans and in construction vol- 
ume. 

The mortgage investment policies and practices 
pursued by private lenders make for easier or more 
restrictive mortgage terms. The relative volume 
of mortgage lending or buying, mentioned in the 
following description of home financing activity by 
different types of lenders, indicates the degree of 
influence that various types of lenders exert upon 
the residential mortgage loan terms available in 
the market. 

Savings and loan associations. The largest pro- 
portion of mortgage loan funds comes from savings 
and loan associations, which are generally owned 
and managed by local interests, largely serve the 
needs of their immediate communities, and invest 
the bulk of their funds in home mortgages. At the 
end of 1959, the 6,230 institutions of this type 
scattered throughout the country had combined as- 
sets of $63.5 billion. Their nonfarm residential 
mortgage holdings of $52 billion accounted for 82 
percent of their assets and 35 percent of the total 
of $148 billion in nonfarm residential mortgage 
debt outstanding at that time. Most of their other 
assets were liquid reserves and owned real es- 
tate, such as their office buildings, with a minor 
proportion of nonresidential mortgages. 

In recent years, savings and loan associations 
have made more than one-third of the dollar vol- 
ume of nonfarm mortgages of $20,000 or less that 
have been recorded. They accounted for 38 per- 
cent of the total in 1957 and 1958, and for 41 per- 
cent in 1959. These mortgage recordings are gen- 
erally accepted as an approximation of the volume 
of mortgage loans made on 1- to 4-family homes, 
as distinguished from mortgages made on multi- 
family properties. 


*Financial Economist and Program Analyst, re- 
spectively, in the Division of Economics and Pro- 
gram Studies, Housing and Home Finance Agency. 


Savings and loan associations make mostly con- 
ventional loans (neither FHA-insured nor VA-guar- 
anteed). Conventional loans do not have a Federal 
legal limitation on their interest rate and are gen- 
erally for shorter terms (usually 25 or 20 years) 
than FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed loans. Con- 
ventional loans made by savings and loan associa- 
tions are for the most part limited to 80 percent 
of the value of the property, whereas VA-guaran- 
teed loans may be for 100 percent and FHA-in- 
sured loans for 97 percent of properties valued up 
to $13,500, with lower percentages for higher- 
priced homes. (Conventional loans by Federal 
savings and loan associations constituting a small 
portion of their assets may cover up to 90 percent 
of property value.) 

Savings and loan associations ordinarily make 
only a small proportion of their loans as FHA-in- 
sured or VA-guaranteed loans. However, when 
their loanable funds are abundant relative to the 
demand for mortgage money, they do make more 
of these loans. If they make such loans when mort- 
gage funds generally are ina tight supply, they (like 
other private lenders) are apt to requirea discount 
on the loan from the builder or seller of the house. 
At the end of 1959, of the total dollar amount rep- 
resented by the mortgage portfolios of savings and 
loan associations, 80 percent was in conventional 
loans, 14 percent in VA-guaranteed loans, and 6 
percent in FHA-insured loans. 

With respect to the procedure of making mort- 
gages on new homes, savings and loan associations 
generally make a long-term mortgage loan to the 
owner-builder or merchant-builder prior to the 
start of the construction and arrange for construc- 
tion advances or “pay-outs” during construction. 
Such advances are secured by the long-term mort- 
gage on the land, site improvements, and materials 
on the site. When the house is completed and the 
final pay-out is made at the loan-closing transac- 
tion, the purchaser becomes the mortgagor if the 
builder has been the mortgagor up to that point. 
This procedure is most adaptable for single-house 
financing. A variation of this method may be used 
by savings and loan associations for a tract or 
project development where a group of single-fam- 
ily homes are being built. In the financing of such 
developments, the lender may take a blanket mort- 
gage on all land, improvements, and materials on 
site. As each house is sold, the individual lot and 
house are released from the blanket mortgage and 
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an individual mortgage is written, with the pur- 
chaser as the mortgagor. 

Life insurance companies. The second largest 
volume of nonfarm residential mortgage debt is 
held by the 1,431 life insurance companies in the 
country. At theend of 1959, the life insurance com- 
panies had combined assets of $113.6 billion. Their 
nonfarm residential mortgage holdings of $27.1 
billion accounted for 24 percent of their assets and 
for 18 percent of the total nonfarm residential 
mortgage debt outstanding at that time. Most of 
their other assets were in various types of bonds. 

Though many of the smaller life insurance com- 
panies make mortgage loans within their own re- 
gions, only the large companies—probably less 
than 100—engage in mortgage lending on a national 
scale. Most of these large insurance companies 
operate through mortgage company correspondents, 
although two very large companies handle a sig- 
nificant proportion of their mortgage originations 
through branch offices in leading cities. Mortgage 
company correspondents frequently originate mort- 
gage loans in their own name and then sell or as- 
sign them to the life insurance company investor. 
Since the mortgages are frequently recorded inthe 
name of the originator, the life insurance compan- 
ies account directly for only a small portion (5 to 
10 percent) of the annual amount of mortgage re- 
cordings of $20,000 or less. 

The life insurance companies have the largest 
pool of long-term investment funds in the country, 
and many of them are “in” and “out” of the mort- 
gage market as alternative investment outlets vary 
in attractiveness. When they are actively “in” the 
market, life insurance companies, either directly 
or through their correspondents, generally issue 
advance commitments to purchase mortgages on 
houses in tract developments being built by estab- 
lished, reputable builders. Judging from frag- 
mentary information that is available on the sub- 
ject, the average interest rate on conventional 
loans on homes recently has been about 6 or 6-1/4 
percent, as compared with 5-3/4 percent on FHA- 
insured loans and 5-1/4 percent on VA-guaranteed 
loans. The conventional loan amounts may be 
limited up to two-thirds of the appraised property 
value, or the loan-to-value ratio may be somewhat 
lower or higher, depending on the State laws of 
the “home State” of the life insurance company. 

When funds are plentiful, large insurance com- 
panies may make FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed 
loans at the most liberal terms permitted, that is, 
for home purchases with no downpayments (VA- 
guaranteed loans), or 3 percent down on homes of 
up to $13,500 (FHA-insured loan). At other times, 
they may require 10 or 20 percent downpayment 
and may limit the terms to 25 or 20 years, instead 
of the 30-year maximum permitted for FHA-in- 
sured and VA-guaranteed loans. During tight mon- 
ey periods, when yields on alternative investments 
rise, insurance companies which continue to make 
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FHA-insured or VA-guaranteed loans with fixe 
maximum interest rates generally will require the 
homebuilders or seller of the property to absorp 
some discounts on the mortgage loan amount which 
will bring the yield into line with yields available 
on investments of comparable risk. 

Life insurance companies generally do not make 
interim financing or construction loans. With,a 
commitment from a life insurance company for, 
long-term loan upon sale of a house, however, 
builders can generally arrange construction finane. 
ing with a local bank or mortgage company. After 
the house is completed and sold, the “closing” ¢ 
the long-term mortgage loan provides the builder 
with funds to repay the construction loan and to give 
him his profit. , 

Mutual Savings Banks. Third in importance ag, 
source of mortgage funds for nonfarm housing are 
the country’s 517 mutual savings banks, which are 
located in only 17 States (primarily in the north. 
eastern States,.with some in the midwest and ip 
two Pacific coast States of Washington and Oregon), 
At the end of 1959, the mutual savings banks hai 
combined assets of $38.9 billion. The nonfarm 
residential mortgage holdings of $22.5 billion ac- 
counted for 58 percent of their assets and for 5 
percent of the total nonfarm residential mortgag 
debt outstanding at that time. Their other assey 
were primarily Government bonds and corporat 
securities. 

The mutual savings banks in the northeasten 
States buy a large proportion of their mortgage 
from mortgage companies and other local mor- 
gage originators in other parts of the country. Sud 
mortgages, which are apt to be FHA-insured a 
VA-guaranteed, are usually originated in the nam 
of the local lender. Depending on market coni- 
tions, the mortgages may be acquired at a disco 
born by the builder or mortgage seller. Thus, 
through the operations of the mutual savings banks, 
savings funds from many of theolder eastern cities 
of the United States, where population growth ami 
home construction is relatively slow, are tram 
ferred to the southern and western areas of tk 
United States, where the rapid population grow) 
and home construction activity have created? 
shortage of capital for mortgates. 

Since the mutual savings banks, like the life it 
surance companies, acquire many mortgate 
through purchase rather than origination, 
since about one-fourth of their aggregate mort 
portfolio is in large mortgages (over $20,000 a 
multifamily housing properties), the mutual savi 
banks account directly for only 5 to 7 percent@ 
the annual amount of nonfarm mortgage record 
of $20,000 or less. 

In their “home” States, savings banks makeco 
ventional as well as FHA-insured and VA-guara 
teed loans. The conventional loans are ge 
in amounts up to 80 percent of value, for terms 
up to 20 years, and are currently believed to be 
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Table 1.—Nonfarm Residential Mortgage Debt Held by Institutions and Total Assets of Institutions at End of 1959 


Type of institution 


Savings and loan associations 
Life insurance companies 
Commercial banks 

Mutual savings banks 


Number of 
institutions 


Nonfarm 
residential 
mortgages 

held (billions) 
of dollars) 


Total 

assets 
(billions) 
of dollars) 


Sources: Federal Reserve Board, Federal Home Loan Bank Board, and Institute of Life Insurance. 


Table 2.—Mortgage Debt Outstanding on Nonfarm Residential Properties at End of 1959, by Type of Mortgage, by Type 
of Loan, and Type of Property 


Outstanding Residential Mortgage Debt (billions of dollars) 


Type of Mortgagee 


All Mortgagees 


Savings and loan associations 

Life insurance companies....... eovcces 
Mutual savings banks 

Commercial banks 

Individuals and others 

Federal Government agencies 


1 The components of this total are: 
Federal National Mortgage Association 


Management and liquidation portfolio .........+++4- 


Special assistance mortgages 
Secondary market operations 


Type of Loan 


Veterans Administration direct loans to veterans in rural areas 
and small communities where VA—guaranteed loans could not 


be obtained from private SOULCES. ose eeeeeseeeee cece 
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Mortgages made by the Federal Housing Administration and 
the Veterans Administration to finance sale of properties ac- 
quired upon default of FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed mort- 
gages and by the Public Housing Administration in the dis- 


position of war housing 


Sources: Federal Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing Administration, Veterans Administration, and Federal Reserve Board. 


interest rates of about 6 percent. Legislation in a 
few of the eastern States permits mutual savings 
banks, all of which are State-chartered, to make 
loans of up to 90 percent of value. 

Large savings banks often provide construction 
financing in their own metropolitan areas in the 
form of construction loan mortgages separate from 
the long-term loan. However, the bank which makes 
the construction loan expects to make the long-term 
loan when the house is sold. 

Commercial Banks. The fourth group of institu- 
tional mortgage lenders are the commercial banks, 
Whose primary function is the making of short- 


term loans to businesses and to individuals. Their 
participation in the mortgage market (generally the 
local market), reflected in annual net changes of 
residential mortgage holdings, tends to vary sig- 
nificantly from one year to another. At the end of 
1959, the 13,474 commercial banks in all parts of 
the country had combined assets of about $244.7 
billion. Their nonfarm residential hold- 
ings of $20.3 billion accounted for only 8 percent 
of their assets and for 14 percent of the total non- 
farm residential mortgage debt outstanding at that 
time. 

In recent years, the commercial banks have ac- 





counted for close to 20 percent of the mortgages of 
$20,000 or less that have been recorded. Many of 
these commercial bank mortgages, however, rep- 
resent construction financing mortgage loans, which 
are relatively short-term transactions, analogous 
in this sense to business inventory loans. The 
commercial banks are an important source of in- 
terim, or construction, loans which are exempt 
from statutory limitations on the amount of real 
estate loans that may be made by nationally char- 
tered banks. 

The maximum proportion of value which may be 
covered by an amortized conventional loan is 75 
percent for nationally-chartered banks and between 
66-2/3 and 80 percent for State-chartered banks. 
The loan term ranges up to 20 years, and the in- 
terest rate currently ranges around 6-6-1/4 per- 
cent, judging from information available to Agency 
field offices. 

There is some evidence that commercial banks 
generally have preferred local and in-State loans 
rather than out-of-State loans.! When discounts 
on FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed mortgages are 
prevalent in the market, many commercial banks 
require the prevailing discount, but in some areas 
local banks will cease making mortgage loans tem- 
porarily rather than operate on a discount basis. 

Large commercial banks also make possible the 
so-called “warehousing” of mortgage loans. This 
means that they make short-term loans to mort- 
gage companies and other mortgage lenders on the 
security of mortgages, generally FHA-insured or 
VA-guaranteed, though conventional mortgages also 
are warehoused. The terms of warehousing loans 
are apt to vary as money market conditions change. 
In 1956, when interest rates were lower than in 
1960, such loans were reported to be up to 95 per- 
cent of the face value of the mortgages and gen- 
erally were made for a period of 6 to 16 months, 
for a fee of about 1 percent in addition to an inter- 
est charge.? A local mortgage originator may 
thus accumulate mortgages in “warehouse,” often 
for the account of a builder whose home sales have 
been financed with the mortgages, until there is a 
large volume which can be sold as aunit to a large 
mortgage investor, such as an insurance company 


1Local mortgage market studies bearing on this 
point include "The San Francisco Bay Area Residen- 
tial Mortgage Market'’ by Paul F. Wendt and Daniel 
F. Rathbun, HHFA Housing Research Paper 20, May 
1952; "Residential Mortgage Financing, Jackson- 
ville, Florida, First Six Months of 1950," by the 
Bureau of Economic and Business Research, Univer- 
sity of Florida, HHFA Housing Research Paper 23, 
December 1952; and "Residential Mortgage and Con- 
struction Financing, Hagerstown, Maryland," Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park, Md., March 
1951. 

2See "Mortgage Credit and FHA Multifamily Hous- 
ing," Report No, 2 of the Subcommittee on Housing 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency, U. 8S. 
House of Representatives, 1956, pp. 8-13. 
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or a savings bank. At times, the mortgage orig- 
inator will have a “take-out” commitment from an 
investor who will agree to purchase a given amount 
of mortgages at a future date and the mortgages 
may be “warehoused” until then. Warehousing may 
also be used during a tight money period bya 
mortgagee who believes that there may be an im- 
provement in the mortgage market which will result 
in a higher price for the mortgages when they are 
sold. 

Individuals and Other Private Lenders. Thebal- 
ance of the privately-held mortgage debt is held 
by individuals; mortgage companies; fire, casualty 
and marine insurance companies; fraternal orders; 
credit unions; pension funds; investment companies; 
personal trust funds; and miscellaneous holders, 
At the end of 1959, they had nonfarm residential] 
mortgage holdings of $19 billion, or 13 percent of 
the total nonfarm residential mortgage debt out- 
standing at that time. Possibly four-fifths of these 
holdings were owned by individuals. 

Historically, individuals were an important 
source of mortgage loan funds in the United States 
when the country was less urbanized and a large 
part of the population lived in small communities, 
In such communities, mortgages provided an out- 
let for the investment of savings of the wealthier 
individuals, since the demands for loan funds for 
commercial and industrial expansion were not 
great. This is still true in many of the smaller 
towns of the country, even though mortgage lending 
institutions have been established in most parts of 
the country. 

Individuals are also important as a source of 
funds for second mortgage loans in the larger cities 
as well as in small towns. Mortgages held by in- 
dividuals are predominantly conventional mort- 
gages. 

Most of the remainder of the nonfarm residential 
mortgages held by private lenders are owned either 
by personal trust funds or mortgage companies. 
Both of these types of mortgagees probably prefer 
FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed mortgages be- 
cause of their comparatively ready marketability. 

Personal trust funds, which are generaly man- 
aged by bank trust departments acting as trustees, 
do not have a great turnover of their mortgage port- 
folios since they buy mortgages for long-term in- 
vestment. Since the holdings of the personal trust 
funds amount to roughly 1 percent of the outstand- 
ing mortgage debt,4 it may beassumed that the flow 
of investment funds into mortgages from personal 
trust funds also amounts to about 1 percent of the 


See Klaman, Saul B,, "The Volume of Mortgage 
Debt in the Postwar Decade," National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc., New York, 1958, table 2, 
pp. 41-42, for estimates showing that individuals 
held 83 percent of outstanding mortgage debt held 
by private non-institutional holders at the end of 
1955. 


*Loc. cit. 
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annual net increase in mortgage debt and an even 
smaller proportion of the amount of mortgages made 
each year. 

The mortgage companies, on the other hand, have 
a rapid turnover of their mortgage portfolio. Util- 
izing Commercial bank credit as well as their own 
limited resources, they originate and sometimes 
purchase mortgages but hold them only temporarily 
until they can sell them to investors, such as life 
insurance companies and mutual savings banks. 
Generally, before mortgage companies originate a 
loan, they have an allocation of funds from an in- 
vestor for the purchase of mortgages meeting pre- 
scribed criteria. 

The main function of the mortgage companies is 
to act as “correspondents” for life insurance com- 
pany and savings bank investors, originating and 
servicing loans for these investors. Many of the 
mortgage Companies also act as real estate brokers. 
Most of them operate in one or more metropolitan 
areas within a State; a few, in all parts of their 
States; and a small number in parts of two, three, 
or more States. Mortgage companies which are 
not correspondents exclusively for one investor 
may also act as brokers in finding and arranging 
sales financing for builders. They will also make 
arrangements for construction financing for build- 
ers Or may themselves make a construction loan 
where a long-term loan commitment from an in- 
vestor has been obtained. 

Among the other miscellaneous private mortgage 
holders, the pension trust funds have the greatest 
potential for contributing significantly to the sup- 
ply of mortgage capital although their present role 
in this respect is negligible. The private pension 
trust funds of industrial companies, unions, or joint 
labor-management funds, have been growing at the 
rate of $4 billion to $5 billion annually, and had 
total assets of $44.7 billion at the endof 1959. Cur- 
rently, the total assets of only those company pen- 
sion funds administered by the corporations them- 
selves amount to over $25 billion, but only about 
2.3 percent is invested in mortgages.> The trustees 
of pension trust funds are accustomed to handling 
long-term single repayment investments, such as 
bonds, rather than investments which are amortized 
periodically and require constant reinvestment of 
funds as is the case with mortgages. The pension 
fund trustees also are unfamiliar with the servic- 
ing which is required in connection with mortgage 
investments. It is believed, however, that in time 
these difficulties may be overcome. One possible 
approach is through the operations of central mort- 
gage investment companies which can issue collat- 
eral trust notes secured by mortgages to the pen- 
sion funds and handle all the reinvestment of funds 
and servicing. Such mortgage investment mecha- 
nisms are already being developed, but the current 

®"Corporate Pension Funds, 1959," Statistical 
Series, Release No. 1680, Securities and Exchange 
Commission, May 31, 1960, tables 1 and 6, 
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high yields from high-grade industrial stocks and 
bonds and expectations of equity share growth 
through ownership of corporate stocks make the 
industrial bonds and stocks preferred investments 
for the pension funds at this time. 

Other miscellaneous private investors which 
constribute fractional amounts of the total mortgage 
capital requirements include fire, casualty, and 
marine insurance companies; credit unions; and 
fraternal orders. 

Federal National Mortgage Association (FNMA). 
The Federal National Mortgage Association (a 
constituent of the Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy) provides a Government secondary market for 
FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed loans, which sup- 
plements the private mortgage market. Prior to 
1954, it supported the market for FHA-insured and 
VA-guranteed mortgages by purchasing such mort- 
gages at par value, even when their interest rates 
were below competitive market rates. Since 1954, 
FNMA has been carrying out the following three 
separate functions: (1) orderly liquidation of the 
portfolio of FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed mort- 
gages acquired prior to November 1954, so as not 
to disrupt the mortgage market; (2) special financ- 
ing assistance, in the form of advance commitments 
to purchase mortgages from lenders and the actual 
purchase of such mortgages, for relatively new 
special-purpose housing programs (only as housing 
in urban renewal areas of cities, for military hous- 
ing, and for housing in areas affected by natural 
disasters like floods) as well as purchases of other 
insured and guaranteed home mortgages, when di- 
rected by the President, in order to prevent a de- 
cline in homebuilding which threatens economic 
stability; and (3) the operation of a secondary mar- 
ket facility to help provide a liquidity for home 
mortgages and improve the geographic distribu- 
tion of mortgage funds. 

In carrying out its secondary market operations, 
FNMA purchases FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed 
mortgages made by private lenders in areas of 
mortgage capital shortage and resells them in areas 
of mortgage capital surplus, thereby improving the 
distribution of investment capital available for 
mortgage financing. During tight money periods, 
when the general demand for funds is strong and a 
central bank policy of general credit restraint is 
in effect, FNMA purchases tend to ease the undue 
impact of that policy on housing construction. Dur- 
ing periods when demands for credit ease and in- 
vestment funds are in ample supply, FNMA selis 
mortgages to reduce its holdings. It buys mort- 
gages at or near the going private secondary mar- 
ket prices, and it sells them as rapidly as they can 
be absorbed by private investors without involving 
a loss for FNMA. The FNMA secondary market 
thus provides a degree of liquidity for insured and 
guaranteed mortgages, but at a price. The seller 
of the mortgages must absorb the discount, that is 
the difference between the outstanding balance of 
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the mortgage loan and the lower price at which 
FNMA purchases the mortgages. However, thedis- 
count generally is passed on to the builder or other 
seller of the property. ® 

The secondary market portfolio of FNMA 
amounted to about $2 billion at the end of 1959, 
compared with $1.4 billion at the beginning of the 
year. In 1958, sales of $466 million of mortgages 
exceeded mortgage purchases. In most recent 


years, however, FNMA secondary market pur- 
chases have exceeded its secondary market sales 
by several hundred million dollars. 

FNMA obtains funds for its secondary market 
operations principally through the sale of deben- 
tures in the private money market. Thus, in years 
when the demand for mortgage funds exceeds the 


®q mortgage discount on an FHA-insured or VA- 
guaranteed mortgage loan may not be collected from 
the homebuyer. The lender may, however, charge 
the homebuyer a fee, up to a maximum of 1 percent 
of the mortgage amount, to cover expenses incurred 
in originating and closing the loan, plus amounts 
for out-of-pocket expenses, such as recording 
fees, credit reports, and title examination. 


CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 


supply of investment capital provided by the pri- 
vate mortgage market, FNMA taps the private gen- 
eral money market to obtain additional mortgage 
investment capital. On the other hand, when there 
is a surplus of private mortgage capital in relation 
to mortgage requirements, FNMA can absorb some 
of the surplus capital by selling mortgages and re- 
deeming outstanding debentures. The Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized to purchase and holdup 
to $2.5 billion of FNMA’s secondary market obli- 
gations if necessary for the purposes of this func- 
tion. 

Under the secondary market operation, in ad- 
dition to absorbing a discount, the mortgage seller 
must pay FNMA a purchase and marketing fee of 
one-half of 1 percent and is required to subscribe 
to FNMA common stock in an amount equal to2 
percent of the amount of mortgages sold. It is in- 
tended that eventually, from its retained earnings 
and private capital stock subscriptions, F NMA will 
redeem the preferred stock held by the Secretary 
of the Treasury ($142.8 million at the end of 1959) 
and will then become a private corporation owned 
by the private stockholders. 
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Plumbing Fixtures: Shipments and Inventories* 


The value of plumbing fixtures, shower stalls, and 
shower receptors shipped in 1957 totaled $287.6 
million, according to a survey of all known pro- 
ducers. This survey, one of several conducted by 
the Business and Defense Services Administration 
at the request of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, gathered data on the availability of 
items considered essential to survival in the event 
of a nuclear attack on the United States. 

The national totals obtained from this survey (ex- 
cept for drinking fountains, kitchen sinks, and 
laundry trays) differ slightly—less than5 percent— 
from those published by the Bureau of the Census 
in their 1957 “Facts for Industry” Series M34E-07 
“Plumbing Fixtures.” The difference is due to 
variance in coverage and definition. The totals for 
drinking fountains, laundry trays, and kitchen sinks 
will be revised after further investigation and rec- 
oncilation. 


SHIPMENTS 


Metal and vitreous china plumbing fixtures were 
shipped in 1957 by 72 companies, which operated 
93 plants in 19 states (table 1). Seven of these 93 
plants, operated by 7 companies, also shipped 
shower stalls and receptors. An additional 19 com- 
panies, operating 21 plants, shipped shower stalls 
and receptors only. Origins of shipments of metal 
and vitreous china plumbing fixtures were concen- 
trated in the North-Central United States. 

Shower stalls and receptors valued at approxi- 
mately $8.1 million were shipped by 26 companies, 
which operated 28 plants. Seven of these companies, 
operating seven plants, also shipped metal and vit- 
reous china fixtures. Shipments of shower stalls and 
receptors by geographic divisions cannot be re- 
vealed because they would disclose company and 
plant data. In 1957, 6 companies, operating 27 
plants in 11 states, shipped 68 percent of all U. S. 
shipments of metal and vitreous china fixtures, 
valued in excess of $190 million. 

Unit shipments of five basic residential plumb- 
ing fixtures made from 83 plants, operated by 60 
companies, appear in table 2. Shipments of fix- 
tures not included in the list of basic residential 
fixtures were made from 54 plants, operated by 
35 companies (table 3). 

From 1954 to 1959, shipments of plumbing fix- 
tures were related to the volume of new residen- 
tial and nonresidential building. The high value of 


*Prepared by Francis E. McArdle, Building Mate- 
Tials Division, Business and Defense Services Ad- 
Binistration, under the supervision of Charles P, 
Redick, Director. 


shipments occurred in 1955, the most recent peak 
year for new housing starts (table 4). 


INVENTORIES 


As part of the Survival Item Program, the Bu- 
reau of the Census conducted a sample survey for 
BDSA of the inventories of selected plumbing fix- 
tures in the hands of plumbing and heating goods 
wholesalers. Estimated percentages of these 
selected fixtures in the wholesalers’ warehouses 
to the total shipments are shown in table 5. This 
inventory is of interest to the plumbing fixture 
industry (table 6). The average monthly inventory 
of finished goods at manufacturers’ plants or ware- 
houses appear in table 7. 


USE OF METALS 


The plumbing fixture industry uses large quanti- 
ties of metals. In 1957, manufacturers reported 
receipts of 236,872 tons of pig iron and scrap, 
87,467 tons of carbon steel, 6.9 million pounds of 
stainless steel, 186,000 pounds of copper, 968,000 
pounds of aluminum, 64,000 pounds of zinc. and 183- 
000 pounds of brass. 


PRODUCTION CAPACITY 


The plumbing fixture industry is estimated to 
have a potential capacity to increase production of 
vitreous china fixtures about 30 percent, cast iron 
enamel fixtures about 40 percent, and formed steel 
fixtures over 50 percent. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


From 1957-59 the dollar value of plumbing fix- 
tures exported from the United States has greatly 
exceeded the imports, according to the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce: 


Imports 


$146,249 
124,452 
347,329 


Canada, the Philippine Republic, and countries in 
Central and South America were the best customers 
for the plumbing fixture manufacturers, in 1957- 
59, purchasing both metal and nonmetallic fixtures. 

Over 80 percent of the metal fixtures imported 
in 1957, and over 90 percent of those imported in 
1958 and 1959, were from Canada. All nonmetallic 
fixtures imported in this period were from Can- 
ada, Mexico, Japan or Germany. 


Exports 
$14,800,775 

13,058,348 

12,018,752 


q1) 
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Table 1.-U. S$. Plumbing Fixtére Shipments in 1957: Value and Percent of Total, by Census Geographic Divisions 
(Value in thousands of dollars) 


Number of plancs | ___Metsl fisrwres | _Viereous china fissures 
umber 


Geographic Divisions and States 
(72 companies)! reporting Value Percent of Sales Percent of 
total total 


Northeast 


New England and Middle Atlantic, total .... 
New York (2) New Jersey (9) Pennsyl- 
vania (11) 
North Central 
East North Central and West North Central, 


Ohio (16) Indiana (8) Illinois (12) 
Michigan (4) Wisconsin (3) Missouri (1) 


South 


South Atlantic, East South Central, and 
West South Central, total 
Maryland (2) West Virginia (1) Georgia (1) 
Florida (1) Kentucky (1) Tennessee (1) 
Alabama (1) Texas (3) Louisiana (1) 


West 


Mountain and Pacific, total 15 


California (15) 
: 162, oe ' 


1 Figures shown in parenthesis after States indicate the number of reporting plants. 2 Not including 21 plants operated by 19 
companies that reported shipments of shower receptors and shower stalls only. 3 Value of shipments (exclusive of the value of 
fittings and trim furnished with the fixtures) do not include: (1) china and earthenware accessories including towel racks, soap 
cups, etc. (2) shower receptors sold separately, (3) shower stalls including receptors of steel, aluminum, concrete, and compo- 
Sition. 4 Excludes shower stalls and shower receptors. 


Source: BDSAF--474, ‘‘Plumbing Fixture Manufacturing Report on Metal Receipts for Use in Production 1957.” 


Table 2.— U.S. Shipments of Basic Residential Fixtures in 1957, by Census Geographic Divisions 


(Thousands of units) 


Geographic Divisions and States! yer " L i Flush tank Kitchen Water Bathtub: 
ott siaseaias ba: eg ero sinks closets achtubs 


Northeast 


New England and Middle Atlantic, total... . 
New York (2) New Jersey (8) Pennsyl- 
vania (10) 


North Central 


East North Central and West North Cen- 
tral, total 
Ohio (13) Indiana (9) Illinois (9) Michi- 
gan (3) Wisconsin (2) Missouri (1) 


South and West 


South Atlantic, East South Central and 
West South Central, Mountain and Pacif- 
2 


6 1, 009 
Maryland, West Virginia, Georgia, 
Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama and Louisiana (1 each) Texas 
(3) California (15) 
2 g3 3 3,542 > 3, 580 


! Figures shown in parenthesis after States indicate the number of reporting plants. |? The other 10 of the 93 reporting plants 
did not show shipments of these fixtures. 3 These totals differ by less than 5 percent fromthose published by the Bureau of 
Census in the 1957 ‘Facts for Industries’, except for kitchen sinks, more than 5 percent. 


Source: BDSAF-474, ‘Plumbing Fixture Manufacturers Report on Metal Receipts for Use in Production, 1957.”’ 
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Table 3.-U.S. Shipments of Other Than Basic Fixtures (Except Shower Stalls and Receptors) in 1957 by Census Geographic Divisions 


[In thousands of units | 


Number 
1 of Drinking 
plants fountains 
reporting 


Geographic Divisions and States Urinals 


Northeast and North Central 


New England, Middle Atlantic, East North Central 
and West North Central, total 
New Jersey (7), Pennsylvania (7), Ohio (10), 
Indiana (2), Illinois (7), Michigan (3), Wisconsin 
(3). 
South and West 


South Atlantic, East South Central, West South 
Central, Mountain and Pacific, total 
Maryland (2), Kentucky (1), Tennessee (1), 
Louisiana (1), Texas (2), California (8). 


| Figures shown in paranthises after each State indicate the number of reporting plants. A more detailed listing by geographic 
divisions could not be shown owing to company and plant disclosure factors. 

2 The other 39 of the 93 reporting plants did not show shipments of these fixtures. 

3 These totals differ by less than 5 percent from those published by the Bureau of Census in the 1957 Facts for Industries, ex- 


cept for drinking fountains and laundry trays, more than 5 percent. 
Source: BDSAF 474, ‘Plumbing Fixture Manufacturers Report on Metal Receipts for use in Production, 1957.” 


Table 4.~Value of Shipments of Vitreous China and Metal Plumbing Fixtures, 1954-59 
[Thousands of dollars | 
Cast iron, steel, 


aluminum, monel, 
and other metals 


Vitreous china and 
glazed earthenware 


109, 836 196, 704 
137, 677 225, 350 
146, 851 198 , 695 
128, 040 175, 380 
126, 758 180, 153 
153, 031 204, 403 


Source: Bureau of the Census, “Facts for Industry” Series M34E-08; and Bureau of the Census, “Cur- 
rent Industrial Reports,” Series M34E-09. 


Table 5.—Selected Plumbing Fixtures: Inventories and Their Percent of Manufacturers’ Shipments, 1958 


[Thousands of units ] 


Wholesaler’s inventory Manufacturers’ Inventory 
Manufacturers 
shipments Percent 
Quantity of Quantity 
shipments 


Type of fixtures 


SE riretreetieneenesieeeeeeeieenentemnnnen 


Lavatories. 3,751.9 
TN MONONG 6k sree weesenere eee 4, 236.4 
TR wcicccat <oseeeeeetites 3,639. 1 
OS SE soenee 2, 130.2 
CY ce caeedatcen ceanenees 2, 161.4 


Source: Bureau of Census “Current Industrial Reports” Series M34 E-09 (Revised); Bureau of Census, Wholesalers Inventories of 
Survival Item BDSAF-518; and BDSAF-402, “Survival Item Survey of Inventories located in Manufacturers Plants.” 
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Table 6.—Plumbing and Heating Goods Wholesalers’ Inventory of Selected Items of Plumbing Fixtures, in 1958 
(Thousands of units) 


eee Water Flush Kitchen 
1,2 
Geographic Divisions Lavatories dati onde ehies Bath tubs 


Northeast, total (8.1 to 10%) 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 


North Central, total (10.0 to 15.3%) 


East North Central 
West North Central 
South, total (6.7 to 11.5%) 

South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 


West, total (11.6 to 17.9%) 


Mountain 
Pacific 
Total United States (5.4 to 6.5%)... 


© RWW WH mw mm Sa 


1 The percentages appearing in parentheses represent the sampling variability of the estimates. 2 Data for the nine geographic 
divisions are based on proration of regional stocks from sales information in 1954 Census of Business, rather than on direct 
measures of inventories, therefore,they are subject to bias as well as sampling errors. 

Source: Bureau of Census—Wholesalers’ Inventory of Survival Item BDSAF-518 for 1958. The inventory survey, made in December 
1958, requested inventory figures for the preceding 30 days. 


Table 7.—Manufacturers’ Inventory of Selected Items of Plumbing Fixtures in 1957 
(Thousands of units) 


3 he Water Flush 


Northeast, total 


Middle Atlantic 
North Central, total 


East North Central 
West North Central 


South, total 


South Atlantic 
East South Atlantic 
West South Atlantic 


West, total 


Mountain 
Pacific 
Total United States 


Source: BDSAF-402, ‘‘Survival Item Program Report on Plumbing Fixtures.’’ 
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STATISTICAL SERIES 


Part A.—Construction Put in Place 


NOTE: The monthly estimates in Part A are determined primarily by past contract award movements, standard progress patterns, and 
assumed normal seasonal movements. Except when special surveys are undertaken, as was done during the 1959 steel strike, they do 
not reflect the effects of varying numbers of working days in given months, nor of special conditions influencing the volume of activ- 
ity in any given month, such as unusual weather, materials shortages, overtime, work stoppages, and delays. 


Table A-1.-New Construction Put in Place in the United States: Current Value and Relative Changes, by Type of Construction 


Value (is millions of a Percent change 


[1960] 1959 | Firat 9 monthe [Seasonally 


Type of construction adjusted 
soe Se 1959 annual rate 
July | August cae tem Sept. 1960 


TOTAL NEW CONSTRUCTION...... 40, 837 


PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION......+++ ; ; i 28, 989 
Residential buildings (nonfarm). .... a ; 5 16, 491 
New dwelling units........+0. 0: 4 } y 12, 342 
Additions and alterations........ 3, 487 
Nonhousekeeping........ esecce ° 662 
Nonresidential buildings 7, 301 
Industrial....... Sess Koon covciae 506 2,077 
Commettial. cccccccccvececes 2,953 
Office buildings and warehouses 1,512 
Stores, restaurants, and garages 1,441 
Other nonresidential buildings... 
Religious .... 
Educational ........s0+. eee 
Hospital and institutional. ... 
Social and recreational 
Miscellaneous .......+ esses 
Farm COMStrUCctiON...esseeeseseeers 
Public utilities. ... 1.6. seessseees 
Telephone and telegraph........ 
Other public utilities 
All other private. .......eeeee0s eees 


PUBLIC pes! |e : 

Residential buildings .. 

Nonresidential buildings. . 
Industrial.......... woccccccccce 
Educational.......cccccccsssess 
Hospital and institutional........ 
Administrative and service......- 
Other nonresidential buildings. ... 

Military facilities.. .. 

PIR. ob snes ctcbcicdpocecene eee 

Sewer and water facilities 
WORE occ cececcccsvccecs veces 

Public service enterprises.........+ 

Conservation and development....... 

All other public.......nsseseee ence 


ww 


+ 
ae wnonorw w 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 1 Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. ® Revised. 
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Table A-2.—New Construction Put in Place in the United States: Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rates in Current 
and Constant* Dollars 


(Millions of dollars ) 


New construction put in place** Private 


Residential Nonresidential 


Total buildings ——— 


(nonfarm) Total 


coun 


35, 334 y : 7,611 
34, 681 4 q i 8,817 
34,944 s , y 9, 556 
35, 418 S , : ‘ . i 8, 675 
39, 838 ’ ® ’ ’ ’ ’ 8, 859 


Seasonally adjusted annual rates 


ZEESSSs 
— Now 
naAwonr 


DR DRAXAAMXA DW 


September. . . . ; f s 16,539 


Percent change 


September 1959-60. .. . -6 +9 +10 +14 
First 9 mos. 1959-60. . -4 -6 -7 +14 





Private rivate construction—Con. 


Nonresidential buildings—Con. 


. Farm con- 
Industrial Office buildings} Stores, restau- Other nonresi- struction 
odustria and warehouses | rants, garages | dential buildings 


Current Con- 


stant 


-—- © 


Nw www 
SRESE 


Seasonally adjusted 


1, 332| 2, 796 1, 307 
1,308| 2,784 1, 329 
1,320| 2,832 1, 326 
1,356} 2,904 1, 325 
1, 380| 3,024 1, 344 
1,500} 3,120 1,368} 1,020 
1, 368| 3,144 1,356 | 1,008 
1,344} 3,120 1,370 | 1,013 
1,284} 3,108] 2,052] 1,405] 1,040 
1,220| 3,085| 2,017| 1,428] 1,056 
1,170} 3,083 2,002| ‘1,392 | 1,034 
1,203 | 3,106| 2,015|* 1,403 |‘ 1,031 
1,265| 3,096] 2,010] 1,440] 1,060 


Ss 
no 
SSESER 


BRBvEs 
_ 
AARHNKHKE 
ome 
SSSs8 


VVVYVVUsS wouY 


WwNnNN 
oF 
-— © 
SS 


$3 


Percent change 


September 1959-60... . + 39 + 39 +8 +6 -3 -5 +11 +7 +10 +6 +5 
First 9 mos. 1959-60... + 38 + 37 +4 +1 +3 (y +10 +8 +12 +9 +5 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table A-2.—New Construction Put in Place in the United States: Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rates in Current 
and Constant* Dollars—Con. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Public construction 


Nonresidential buildings 
Residential 


buildings Industrial Hospital and | Other nonresi- 


Con- Con- Con Con- 


‘ ent 
588 300 
300 


ee ee ee 


1959: September..... 4, 236 
516| 4,164 

November 492; 4,020 
December 504 4,248 

: January. 504} 4,308 
492| 4,500 

504| 4,308 

516| 4,560 

552} 4,692 

516| 4,698 

*552 | *5,083 

*515 | °4,816 

517 | 4,894 


38 
Sz 


88s 
N 
oo 
ey 
‘oe 
— 
N 


ae ooeanmv aN = * 
So eypprrrs 
BRR 
o2aann 
os ne 
rors 


58 88 
wnNN ®@ & 
SES8EES 


Www YwNNNNNNN WN 


- 


— — Ww 
e* 
~~ 
~— ww 
Sse 


828 
B8SRE 


-_ SS 


, 
Percent change 


+16 +15 +18 +16 +1 +15 
+18 +16 | «') -2 -9 - 4 


Public construction—Con. 


Military Sewer Water = — 
wien eee rr enterprises development 
Cc Con- |. 
stant |Current 


615 
701 
781 
836 


September 1959-60. ... - 10 +16 
First 9 mos. 1959-60... -31 = 33 () 


1+ 
— 
ww 


} 
; 
r 


mw owe we ' 


annual rates 


w 
Ld 
R 
o 


Vw Vv 
SEs 

rors 
Bets 


1960: 


> > > > D> &» D> D>» 


8 
> 


RIBS 
prpoere: 


as 
sBRs 


852 
916 
*903 
* 860 
808 


6 


Gme One OD fed fee fee ted Pet Od Oe fed Ot 


AVYVVYVAVYVYVUUYVVVYUN 


reonrwowvwnonnoewa + | 
~— — N e 

now 

= Nw 


September 1959-60.... -13 +13 -s -13 
i - - - 2 
First 9 mos. 1959-60. . 7 a= 6 oe ) 
Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. *1947-49 dollars.  **Includes values for the “all other” categories, not 


shown separately on this table. See table A-1. ' Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. Revi sed, 
NOTE: Values for 1955-1958, shown in italics, are not comparable with later data. 
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Table A-3.-New Public Construction Put in Place in the United States: Value, by Source and Type of Funds, and by Ownership 
(Millions of dollars) 


Source of funds Federally owned 
Period Total Residen- | \iticary 


tial ahah 
buildings facilities 


September. . . 
October 
November... 
December .. . 
January 
February... . 


September. . . 


Percent change 


September 1959-60. . +9 -1 +2 + 16 
First 9 mos. 1959-60 - 5 -13 -13 “7s 


Federally owned—Con. 


Nonresidential buildings 


Period Adminis- . tion and 
Total | Industrial | E4¥C4 | Hospital | trative Other | Highways develop- 

tional and ees 

service idential — 

802 22 

37 
45 


35 
* 58 


5 7 
6 6 
5 5 
5 6 
4 4 
4 5 
4 4 
4 4 
5 4 
6 4 
5 5 
5 5 
5 5 


— 

— em OO A 
SWIwn Vw 
aK OUO 


November. . . 
December... 


Nr WNDN See eS Oe ee 
oe OMAR eS RS Se em 


September. . . 


Percent change 


September 1959-60. . +5 +14 + 100 0 +5 +4 
First 9 mos. 1959-60 +4 +18 + 56 - 15 0 +3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table A-3.—New Public Construction Put in Place in the United States: Value, by Source and Type of Funds, 
and by Ownership—Con. 
(Millions of dollars) 


State and locally owned 
Nonresidential buildings 
Residen- Adminis- 
tial Educa- trative 


buildings tional and 
service 


Other 
nonresi- 
dential 


Hospitals 


2, 436 
2,548 
2,817 
2, 864 
2, 645 


223 

218 

November. . . 186 
December... 192 
: January 196 
February.... 182 
199 

222 

232 

247 

263 

262 

September... 263 


Percent change 


September 1959-60. . +8 +17 +18 + 23 +18 + 13 + 13 
First 9 mos. 1959-60 -14 () +1 +2 +3 -5 ( +7 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 1 Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. 


NOTE: Beginning with January 1959 data include estimates for the value of new construction put in place in Alaska and Hawaii. 


COMPOSITION OF REGIONS AND GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
NORTHEAST NORTH CENTRAL SOUTH 


1. New England 3. E. N. Central 4. W. N. Central . S. Atlantic 6. E. S. Central 
Connecticut Illinois Iowa Delaware 
Maine Indiana Kansas Dist. of Col. 
Massachusetts Michigan Minnesota Florida 
New Hampshire Ohio i Georgia 
Rhode Island Wisconsin — 
Vermont N. Carolina 

S. Carolina 

. Middle Atlantic Virginia 
New Jersey VW. Virginia 
New York 
Pennsylvania 


ss | 
se ee 





Part B.— Housing 


NOTE: The statistics shown in italics in this section relate to the “old” housing starts series which was terminated with April 1960 
data. The “new” series overlaps the “old” one for the period January 1959-April 1960. 

A description of the “new” series and a statement regarding conceptual, coverage, and methodological changes which affect the 
comparability of the two series appears in CONSTRUCTION REVIEW, June 1960, pp. 4-10. 


Table B-1.—Housing Starts in the United States: Number and Percentage Distribution, by Ownership and Type of Structure 


recone | Soom 
Total adjusted annual rate, 

| Private | 3-or-more —- 

eal Near 


Number of units (in thousands) 


™~ 


ee 
PEEPS CM 
Ye eyvev 
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Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. *For seasonally adjusted annual rates pertaining to the “old” housing 
starts series, 1948-60 by month, see table B-2 in CONSTRUCTION REVIEW, June 1960. na, Not yet available. ' First 7 
months 1959-60. * Revised. 
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Table B-2: Housing Starts in the United States: Number and Percentage Distribution, by Location 


| me | Pa aa Metropolitan area | Metropolitan area* =| Region ** 


Number of units (is thousands) 
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Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. *Beginning with 1959 data, distribution is based upon the revised defini- 
tions of standard metropolitan statistical areas published in 1959 by the Bureau of the Budget in Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas. **Composition of regions, are shown below Table A-3, .a. Not yet available, ! First 7 months 1959-60. * Revised, 





Old series 


$7, 625 
9, 100 
9, 050 
9, 400 
9, 750 

10, 575 

11, 325 

12, 600 

12, 775 

12, 450 

13, 600 
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Table B-3: New Private 1-Family Houses Started: Average Construction Cost 


om jan | ret. | mar | Aree | may | sone | soty | ave. | sets | oct. | News _ 


AVERAGE CONSTRUCTION COST 


$7, 850 
9, 250 
9, 275 
9, 600 
9, 800 

11, 125 

11, 750 

12, 800 

12, 875 

12, 300 

13, 650 


12, 447 
13,094 


$8, 225 
9, 175 
9, 350 
9, 800 

10, 075 

11, 250 

12, 150 

12, 950 

13,000 

13, 250 

13, 975 


13, 219 
13, 798 


$8, 450 
9, 325 
9, 550 

10, 000 

10, 600 

11, 250 

12, 275 

13, 025 

13, 100 

13, 650 

13, 850 


13, 580 
14,010 


$8, 450 
9, 475 
9, 575 
9, 900 

10, 850 

11, 400 

12, 300 

13, 250 

13, 150 

13, 750 


$8, 750 
9, 475 
9, 675 

10, 000 

10, 750 

11, 400 

12, 300 

13, 150 

13,025 

13, 725 


$9, 125 
9, 300 
9, 425 

10, 175 

10, 750 

11, 425 

12, 275 

12, 925 

12, 550 

13, 600 


13, 332 


$8, 900 
9, 450 
9, 600 

10, 200 

10, 675 

11, 525 

12, 325 

13, 075 

12, 925 

13, 700 


$9, 200 
9, 225 
9, $25 

10, 175 

10, 800 

11, 575 

12, 425 

13, 375 

13, 125 

13, 800 


13, 876 


13, 484 


$9, 200 
9, 125 
9, 525 

10, 000 

11, 075 

11, 625 

12, 350 

12, 925 

12, 800 

13, 450 


Annual 
average 


eae 


$8, 675 
9, 300 
9, 473 
9, 950 

10, 625 

11, 350 

12, 225 

13, 025 

12, 950 

13, 445 


13, 322 


Percent change, 1959 to 1960 


cal rt ke 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Note: The new series on average construction costs of new 1-family houses 
is derived in the same way as the old series, and reflects only the new level of 1-family houses started. 


Coe New Housing Units 
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Number of Units Started 
in the United Stotes 
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Number of Units Authorized 
by Building Permits and Public Housing Contract Awards 
in 3,014 Permit-Issuing Places 


NORTHEAST 
NORTH CENTRAL 


_Source: Department of Commerce. C.D. 60-10-V | 
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- - : Number of starts in FHA and 
Applica- First Mortgages | Appraisal First L VA programs as a percent** of 
tions inspection | jnsured*® | requests | inspection 
received* | (starts) (starts) 


Number of dwelling units (in thousands) 


1959: August 
September 
CEOMNEE. 6 cs 0 cs 
November. 


: January 
February 


PAN ANOONKFNNON ONS YUD®D 
Sks 
NMNIDYARARAYIOSBOy Now 


August 1959-60 
12 mos. ending August 


1959-60 ..eeeeeeeees ; 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Housing and Home Finance Agency (FHA) aad 
the Veterans Administration. | * Excludes units under military and armed services programs.  ** Percentages shown in italics 
are based on private nonfarm housing starts, “old series.” ‘Revised, 


Table B-5: Nonfarm Mortgage Recordings of $20,000 or Less: Number and Valve by Type of Lender 
(Excludes Alaska and Hawaii) 


Total amount (in millions of dollars) recorded b 
Number Average 
(in thou- amount 
sands) (dollars) 


July 1959-60 
12 mos. ending 
August 1959-60 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 


Tables B-6, Publicly Owned Housing Starts, and B-7, Housing Vacancy Rates, are published quarterly in the February, 
May, August, and November issues. 





Part C-Building Permits 


See note at beginning of Part C in September 1960 issue for a description of the series now being presented. 


Table C-1.—Summary of Private Construction Authorized by Building Permits in 10,000* Permit-Issuing Places in the United States: 


Valuation (in millions of fone. Percent change 
Type of construction De alle 


All authorized construction** 

New housing units 

New nonresidential buildings 
Industrial buildings 
Office buildings 
Stores and other mercantile buildings 
Religious buildings 
Residential garages 
All other nonresidential buildings. . 


Additions and alterations 


Source; Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. *Estimated data for the entire universe of more than 10,000 permit-is- 
suing places is based upon monthly reports from about 3,500 permit-issuing places which account for more than 90 percent of total per 
mit-authorized construction. **Includes data for new nonhousekeeping residential buildings, not shown separately. tHouse- 
keeping only. ' Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. 


Table C-2.—Authorized New Residential Construction in 10,000* Permit-Issuing Places in the United States: Valuation and 
Number, by Ownership and Type of Structure 


(Housekeeping units only) 


Valuation (in millions of dollars) Number of housing units 
Seuscaeg Haine ee First 7 month 
type of structure July 

a et eZ 


a a 1 02 112,928 | 774,830| 620,570 
Private (permit author- 


112, 262 | 755,474] 604, 190 
585,191] 463, 020 


5-or-more family... . 
Public (contract awards) 


See footnotes to table C-1 above. 
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Table C-3.—Authorized New Residential Construction in 3,014 Permit-issuing Places in the United States: Valuation and Number, 
by Region, Ownership and Type of Structure 


(Housekeeping units only) 


; Valuation (in millions of dollars) Number of units 
Ownership and type : 
secs ™ [BT yyy [Fin rents i960] yay | Ei oo 
oo co 


United States 


—_—— 


All new housing units.. : 7, 864.6 ; 568, 720 
Private (permit an- 

thorized) , 7, 677.7 B 554, 071 

1-family k 6, 505.9 417, 980 


j , 36, 502 
5-or-more-family 91! . 4, 171.6 : 99, 589 


Public (contract 


186.9 k 15, 205 


All new housing units. . . ‘ . 131, 412 107, 489 
Private : . ; 124, 043 101, 716 
Ss 82, 770 65, 800 


9, 614 
5-or-more-family 41, 273 26, 302 


Public ; 895 7, 369 5,773 


All new housing units. . , q , b 159, 871 120, 428 


157, 524 116, 700 
132, 404 96, 215 


,120 6, 883 
5-or-more- family. : é k = 13, 602 


Public , i } , 2, 347 3, 728 


All new housing units. . a3 2, 123.7 
Private , ; 2, 087. 2 
l-family....... : ' 1,905.8 


181.4 
36.5 


- 
S 


215, 301 167, 559 
211, 273 164, 252 
179, 611 139, 509 
7,074 

31,662] 17° G69 
4,028 3, 307 


- 
aS 


5-or - more-family 


~ 
vowv 
NYONN 


All new housing units .. , 2, 240. 3 , 212, 731 173, 244 
PHUUND dectGeeec’ ‘ ; 2, 198.0 . 209, 651 171, 403 
i 1,752.4 k 142, 142 116, 456 


as 12, 931 
$-or-more-family.. 445.6 67, 509 42, 016 


Public ’ a - 42.3 ‘ 3, 080 1,841 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, *Composition of regions is shown below table A-3. 
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Table C-4.—Private Construction Authorized by Building Permits in 3,014 Permit-issuing Places in the United States: Valuation, 
by Region* and Type of Construction 
(Millions of dollars) 


July 


; change, 
Type of construction May June July 1959 1959 lst 7 mos. 
1959-60 


United States 


All authorized private construction** 
New housing units 
New nonresidential buildings 
I ndustrial: buildings 
Office buildings 
Services stations and repair garages 
Stores and other mercantile buildings 
Religious buildings 
Educational buildings 
Hospitals and other institutional buildings 
Amusement buildings 
Residential garages 
All other nonresidential buildings 
Additions and alterations 


R 


SOF WWUNADO RO 


-14 
- 18 


—-oOWwY 
SSARARS 


Not available 
108.9 685. 
50.5 296. 


_ 


BSSASS 


Not available 


21.7 111. 
Not available 


193.6 | 1, 166. 
Northeast 


355.3 | 2,397. 
202.9 | 1,352. 
110. 1 766. 
91.2 226. 
12.9 254. 
Not available 
20.1 108. 
10. 1 59. 


DODO KwOUOUInNOOre 
AAre OuvVrsvouvuvdsde sD 


All authorized private construction** 
New housing units } 
New nonresidential buildings 
Industrial buildings 
Office buildings. 
Service stations and repair garages 
Stores and other mercantile buildings 
Religious buildings 
Educational buildings. 
Hospitals and other institutional buildings 
Amusement buildings 
Residential garages 
All other nonresidential buildings 
Additions and alterations 


Not available 


3.6 19. 
Not available 
35.2 230. 


North Central 


NN OOK YODA Ke vwrwOOwUUV 


VACA YUOYW YUAN RU 


All authorized private construction** 
New housing units t 
New nonresidential buildings 
Industrial buildings 
Office buildings. 
Service stations and repair garages 
Stores and other mercantile buildings 
Religious buildings 
Educational buildings 
Hospitals and other institutional buildings 
Amusement buildings 
Residential garages 
All other nonresidential buildings 
Additions and alterations. 


580.4 | 3,171. 
352.7 | 2,040. 
151.1 736. 
36.2 172. 
15.7 ‘ 
Not available 
24.9 146. 
17.7 80. 


Not available 
13.6 | 63.0 


Not available 


294. 3 


RONACON OK YURNINUYUSO 
OPRNNQAUYU & BRR KN DY ®D 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table C-4.—Private Construction Authorized by Building Permits in 3,014 Permit-Issuing Places in the United States: Valuation, 
by Region* and Type of Construction—Con. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Type of construction July 
May June July 1959 


South 


All authorized private construction** , , ; 511.5 

New housing units ft 309. 7 

New nonresidential buildings 135.0 
Indu strial buildings 11.9 
Office buildings 23.9 
Service stations and repair garages Not available 
Stores and other mercantile buildings 40.3 260.1 
Religious buildings 12.0 95.2 
Educational buildings 
Hospitals and other institutional buildings 
Amusement buildings 
Residential garages 
All other nonresidential buildings 

Additions and alterations 


Not available 


191 123 
Not available 


HE ONASARAwW: 
wOorenvo fk VvuuUuUsI Ore A RO 


Ve 


All authorized private construction**® ..............+. 0+ 
New housing units} 
New nonresidential buildings 
Industrial buildings 
Office buildings 
Service stations and repair garages 
Stores and other mercantile buildings 
Religious buildings 
Educational buildings 
Hospitals and other institutional buildings 
Amusement buildings 
Residential garages 
All other nonresidential buildings 
Additions and alterations 


Not available 
23.6 171.2 
10.7 61.1 


w 


Not available 


2.7 | 17.1 
Not available 
323.7 


FPPN SP SNP N PH ws 
PORMONAUOAYRONW 
NUre ODWrRKUNONWNUYUDR 


Ve 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. * Composition of region is shown below table A-3. ** Includes data for new 
nonhousekee ping residential buildings, not shownseparately. {Housekeeping only. 


Table C-5.—New Private Nonresidential Building Construction Authorized by Building Permits in 3,014 Permit-Issuing Places in 
the United States: Number for Selected Types of Buildings 


Type of building 


Industrial buildings 

Office buildings 

Service stations and repair garages 

Stores and other mercantile buildings 

Religious buildings 

Educational buildings 282 
Hospitals and other institutional building s. 

Amusement buildings 279 
Residential garages 18,973 | 16, 435 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Table C-6.—Private Construction Authorized by Building Permits in 3,014 Permit-Issuing Places in the United States: 
Valuation, by State 


Valuation (in millions of omc a 


1960 July 
ro te 


All States 1,737.9 | 1,582.5 | 1,932.2]  12,309.8 
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Montana 
Nebraska 


NN® 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
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North Carolina 
North Dakota 
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South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


mo 
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Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Table C-7.—Number of Housekeeping Units in Authorized* New Residential Construction in 3,014 Permit-Issuing Places 
in the United States, by State 


Number of housekeeping units Percent change 
ea 
me A 
95,98 nig,316 | 366,402 


> 
, 


> 
, 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 


Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 


Wyoming 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
of less than one-half of 1 percent. 
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Table C-8.—Private Construction Authorized by Building Permits in Selected Permit-Issuing Places in Selected 
Metropolitan Areas* 


Valuation (in millions of dollars) 


Metropolitan area 1960 


Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boston, 

Buffalo, N. Y 
Chicago, Ill 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Denver, Colo 
Detroit, Mich 
Indiana polis, Ind 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, Calif. . 
Miami, Fla 
Milwaukee, Wis 
New York, N. Y 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Phoenix, Ariz 
San Diego, Calif 
San Francisco-Oakland, Calif.. .. 
Seattle, Wash 
Washington, D. C 
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Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. *As defined in Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, Bureau of the 
Budget, 1959. 


Table C-9.—Number of Housekeeping Units in Authorized* New Residential Construction in Selected Permit-Issuing Places 
in Selected Metropolitan Areas** 


Number of housekeeping units 


1960 


Atlanta, Ga 822 925 1,129 1, 168 2, 080 1, 201 
Baltimore, Md 701 396 880 652 627 576 
Birmingham, Ala 240 316 332 339 464 624 
Boston, Mass 765 1,091 532 868 807 893 
Buffalo, N. Y 163 135 236 470 475 460 
PIER Disc tesediccseucosvede 1,634 2, 325 3, 384 3,652 4,752 3,531 
CHEINNE; Ghl0 . bo cc ccvsssvesis 435 671 704 1, 316 1,295 1,249 
Columbus, Ohio 250 343 342 350 814 581 
Denver, Colo 866 746 1, 073 1, 130 1, 383 1, 066 
Detroit, Mich 770 1,270 1, 260 1, 593 1,674 1, 596 
Indianapolis, Ind 204 270 355 587 522 479 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, Calif... 5, 221 6, 428 8, 543 7,932 7,351 8,151 
PE, DORs covvecvccccecconeces 847 998 1, 086 1,052 861 1,214 
Milwaukee, Wis 300 554 738 1,144 982 607 
New York, N. Y 4, 086 2, 630 4, 350 5, 806 8,650 4, 964 
Philadelphia, Pa 1,093 942 1, 989 1, 968 1,985 1,676 
Phoenix, Ariz 1, 148 1,251 2, 089 1, 328 1, 465 1,628 
San Diego, Calif 1, 978 1, 601 2, 186 1, 735 1, 152 854 
San Francisco-Oakland, Calif. .... 1, 763 2,068 2, 539 2,411 3,078 2, 445 
Seattle, Wash 489 597 845 755 635 633 
Washington, D.C......... 200 sees 1,092 1,055 1, 687 2,121 2, 762 1, 450 


Metropolitan area 





Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. *In building permits and public housing contract awards, **As defined 
in Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, Bureau of the Budget, 1959. 
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Table C-10.—Private Construction Authorized by Building Permits in Selected Permit-Issuing Places in Selected Metropolitan 
Areas*: Valuation for the Current Year, by Type of Construction 


First 7 months (Thousands of dollars) 


Type - WNL eet ae —" oN “Mn 


All authorized private construction ** 
New housing units f 
New nonresidential buildings 
Industrial buildings 
Office buildings........... eee 
Service stations and repair 
garages... ...... Cpapece. Cavan 
Stores and other mercantile 
buildings.......... eesececcce 
Religious buildings . 
Educational buildings 
Hospitals and other inst. bldgs.. 
Amusement buildings.......... 
Residential garages ......... ° 
All other nonresidential bldgs .. 
Additions and alterations. ........ 
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Detroit, 


nxoK Anw > 


All authorized private construction ** 
New housing units f. 
New nonresidential buildings 

Industrial buildings 

Office buildings 

Service stations, etc 

SlateS, G0E cc vcccess e@ccccesese 

Religious buildings 

Educational buildings. 

Hospitals, etc 

Amusement buildings 

Residential garages 

All other nonresidential bldgs.. . 
Additions and alterations 
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All authorized private construction**.. 
New housing units} 
New nonresidential buildings...... 
Industrial buildings...... cocce 
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Religious buildings........... 

Educational buildings 

Hospitals, etc 

Amusement buildings. 

Residential garages. .........- 

All other nonresidential bldgs .. 
Additions and alterations.........- 
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Source: De partment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census.  *As defined in Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, Bureau of the 
Budget, 1959.  **Includes data on new nonhousekeeping residential buildings, not shown separately. tHousekeeping only. 





Part D.— Contract Awards 


Table D-1: Contract Awards: Public Construction, Value, by ae ae Type of Construction* 
(Millions of dollars) 


Federally owned _ 


Nonresidential buildings 1955 
Residential : 1956 
Total buildings 1957 
1958 
1959 
1959 
25.5 8 be 196 
53.4 on .0 
26.2 8 3 
30.2 of 4.1 
3.3 9 0 i 
December ae re 1.3 6.1 
January 13.0 oD 3.2 4.8 
aon 4 Bi? 18,3 
15.0 ea 1.0 70,3 
7.8 sD oF 2.6 
26.7 23 -6 5.5 
28.6 0 27.7 10.28 
10.7 .8 “3 8.9 
Percent change, first 7 months 1959-60 
Federally owned—Con. br 
195 


Nonresidential buildings—Con. 198 
Conserva- 
Other nonresidential buildings Airfields** tion and | Highways 195 


development pe 
. . ¥ 
Total Airfield Troop All other 
buildings housing 19 
' 84.0 . , 


19.7 54.1 58.5 
.0 123.2 91.8 
9 60.9 91.5 
9 89.3 95.5 
3 45.6 85.9 16 
o2 6 0 -0 307 2.5 
9 4 a ot 21.6 7.1 
ba 0 0 oa 8.6 9.1 
iF 2 in 2 4.6 5.0 
-8 0 ol 0 14.8 22.0 
0 1 a 6 66.3 6.2 
: January aa 7 5.0 ol 37.4 9.7 
February......... : 3 4.6 3 40.4 5.7 
3 2 6.4 -6 34.5 16.1 
7 2 4.8 4 47.2 8.5 _ 
1 3 2.3 .8 28.9 16.1 BS 
8 3 2.3 7 69.6 13.2 Be 
:F 5 4 6 3.1 10.8 a 


Percent change, first 7-months 1959-60 


fee] 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table D-1: Contract Awards: Public Construction, Value, by Ownership and Type of Construction *—Con. 
(Millions of dollars) 


State and locally owned 
N idential build 


Hospital Administra- 
Total Educational and tive and 
institutional service 


“| 77.8 
Pe: 63.9 
- 156.8 326.7 
ad 195. 6 479.7 
=a 157. 3 306.9 
6.7 1959: July Se 4.9 9.5 
7.3 August 8.2 16.2 19.8 
8. 3 September 4.6 12.2 31.2 
3.9 1.4 8.6 26.0 
9.0 November. .... wane 8 5.0 19.9 
December 2.2 19.7 17.4 
7.0 ; January 5.5 2.7 13.6 
3.2 5.2 9.3 32.7 
8.1 8.9 13.5 38.4 
3.8 1.9 9.5 23.8 
5.0 9.9 9.3 39.9 
6.1 30.6 28.5 55.5 
4.8 2.8 3.5 
8.3 
0.3 Percent change, first 7 months 1959-60 
2.6 
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Percent change, first 7 months 1959-60 
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Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. * Includes major force-account projects started, principally by TVA and 
State highway departments. °*Beginning with January 1958, includes missile launching facilities which were previously included 
under all other federally owned. 
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Contracts Awarded for Public Construction 


By Ownership 
Millions of Dollars 
2,000 


= 
= ae 


STATE AND LOCAL 


1958 1960 


SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.D. 6C-10-G 
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Table D-2.—Contract Awards: Highway Construction, Value, by Ownership, Source of Funds, and Type of Facility ° 
(Millions of dollars) 


All 


bighoay | rederlly 
value funds value facilities 

667.4 

962.8 

1,613.9 


2,504.4 
1,876.7 


2,992.0 
3, 303. 4 
3,916.6 
4,584.8 
3, 804.7 


@movwovov 
YEE S 
OuUuU®u 
7) 
Se 
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386. 7 
294.1 
257.8 
261.9 
303. 4 
237.8 
251.6 
311.6 
397.2 
456.7 
393.6 
437.9 
495.1 


168. 8 
137.0 
109.7 
126. 2 
160.8 
121.2 
111.9 
128. 3 
174.8 
252.5 
167.8 
198. 1 
190.6 
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Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census.  *Includes force-account work started on Federal and State projects. 
**By municipalities and counties. ‘Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. 
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Table D-3: Contract Awards: Value Reported by the F. W. Dodge Corporction 
(U. S. Summary, excluding Alaska and Hawaii) 


ve Dodge index 
Building Engineering of contract 
All con- awards, sea- 


struction sonally ad- 
justed 
(1947-49 =100) 


1959: August 
September 


November 
December 


Percent change, 12 months ending in— 


| acd ai ak ae ee 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data published by the F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


Table D-4: Contract Awards: Value Reported by the Engineering News-Record 
(U. S. Summary, excluding Alaska and Hawaii) 


Type of construction 


All cop- Ownership 
struction Buildings Highways 
contract . 
awards Private aad 
industrial bridges 


Value (in millions of dollers) 


12 months ending in— 
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Percent change, 12 months ending in— 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data published by the Engineering News-Record. Data include oaly 
those projects with contract values above the following minimum sizes: Water ly, earthwork, and waterways—$44,000; other pub- 
lic works—$73,000; industrial buildings—$93,000; other buildings—$344,000.  *Adjusted to 52 weeks. 





Part E.—Costs and Prices 


| Chart 3 


Construction Cost Indicators 


index (1947-49100) index (1947-49100) 
190 190 
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1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 


+/ DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
4/ BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


SOURCE : DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.D. 60-10-U 


Table E-1.—Construction Cost Indexes 


(1947-49 =100) 
Depart- Monthly and quarterly component indexes 
ment of : L Engineering 
Com- Associ- E. H. Boeckh and Associates News-Record 
merce | American ated Geo. A. 
com- | Appraisal | General Apartments, | Commer- Coa- Fuller 
posite Co. Contrac- hotels, and | cial and | Build-| . 0. Co. 
cost tors office factory ing 
index* buildings | buildings 


Annual averages 


Current indexes 


September. . 
October. ... 
November. . 
December. . 
January.... 
February... 


SCocrWwneNWwWOO®D 


Com OwWwK YAK ODODAN = 
AOwok nw PHIANOCOOVYw 
NYANNNYRHADNWKNDAY 


Percent chan 


pay poco ..--[ va] es] es] ef na] otf oa] oa] tea] tes] tt 


Sources as stated above. *A composite of cost indexes, compiled by the Bureau of the Census, representative of the major types of 
construction weighted by the current relative importance of each type. Other component indexes, available annually or semi-annually, 
are included on an interpolative basis. 1 Second quarter 1959-60. 
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Table E-2 —indexes of Wholesale Prices of Meteriats Used in Construction, by Selected Groups and Commodities 
(1947-49=100, unless otherwise noted) 
Lumber and wood products 


Plywood 
Douglas | Southers hanes d Gane Softwood | Hardwood 
fir pine index 


Annual averages 


Monthly indexes 
1959: August 
September... 
October..... 
November ... 
December ... 
1960: January 
February... . 


mH ODKWBNUONOACOS 


LABBRAGBLLRRS 
MUUN RB OONNYUY DO 
SSSSRRBSSASSS 
SCYUYUODYYN &W Ree N 


Percent change 


Boh ee ee 


Building paper and board Metals and metal products 


Selected finished steel products 
Group | Insulation} Hard- 
board board** 


— 


SS888888 88 


1959: August 
September. .. 


November ... 

December ... 
1960: January 

February.... 


— et et et et et 
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Percent change 
August 1959-60 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table E-2: Indexes of Wholesale Prices of Materials Used in Construction, by Selected Groups and Commodities—Con. 


Period 


1959: August..... 
September. . 
October.... 
November . . 
December . . 


Period 


1959: August..... 
September. . 
October... . 
November . . 
December . . 

1960: January.... 
February... 


August 1959-60...... 


(1947-49=100, unless otherwise noted) 


Metals and metal products—Con. 


Selected nonferrous metal products Builders’ hardware 


Plumbing fixtures and brass fittings 


















Copper Nonmetallic Cabinet | Dor Group Enameled Vitreous B 
water sheathed oom lock late iron : 
tubing cable 8 set fixtures —- 


127.6 
138.3 


126.5 
141.6 
137.4 
134.1 
142.2 
144.1 
144.1 
144.1 
144.1 
144.1 
144.1 
143.9 
143.8 
143.8 
143.4 
142.6 
142.6 
143.1 





aR Eee eee AOR RO 
COWMODYDDBONYNY Oey 
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Percent change 
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Metals and metal products—Con. 


Heating equipment 


Machinery and 
motive products 

















Water Metal doors, 
heaters, sash and 
dome stic 


















\ 96.5 
99.5 96.3 
99.0 cs 96. 3 
98. 4 a 96.3 
98.7 134. 2 96. 3 
99. 0 134. 2 96. 3 
99. 0 134.2 96.3 
97.2 134.5 99.4 
94.9 134.6 100.9 é 
93.8 134.8 100. 9 ; 
93.9 132. 6 100. 9 i 
93.9 131. 6 100.9 
92.6 131.8 100.9 182.5 
\ 3 100.9 182.5 
8 102.6 182.5 





Percent change 


Ae Sg ae ee ee 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table E-2: Indexes of Wholesale Prices of Materials Used in Construction, by Selected Groups and Commodities—Con. 
(1947-49=100 unless otherwise noted) 












— Nonmetallic minerals—structural 
4 Fn ga ene 
; : 
il Period z 
oh Group —— — Portland | Group | Building —_— — 
38 os index | *™¢ crus cement index block = 
4 concrete** 
igs ? 
itd SU, cscccccccccsccscsccvcoel 3867) 1969) S001 . - 2MMRl 0506) SORE Bes. Oe Saisie 
6.5 1956. ssc eeerereeeerenecereee ° | sane i. aatet gael tel aera, ge? Gee eee 
L6 Eee ‘ éceka bas 
7.4 RR ee 2 100.4 
4.1 1959+ +s eeeeecreeeccreeecnens e 4 
2.2 ee .0 152.2 9 101.6 
° September. ........+++ .0 , 152.1 2 102.0 
= Ponies cash cs 0 4 l 3 102.0 
4.1 November. ........ «+> 9 4 A ws 102.0 
4.1 December... ......¢- .0 4 cs -4 102.0 
“ 1960: January...........-+: .0 .0 1 5 102.0 
41 February. .........¢+> .0 .0 a2 «1 102.4 
“ ibiekcdics chicas 4s 0 Al 2 0 102.3 
3.9 Be baekvisassciies 0 1 2 3 102. 6 
3.8 ica itouscudeed 3 1 4 5 102.7 
y Sb cd cil Oh cine awk 3 2 3 102. 6 
26 July. .cccccccceee wetnw Ly 1 if 3 102.5 
2.6 AUSUSE cece eenereeeees — 4 wl s 102.5 
3.1 Percent change 
2 “T_ 
ie Nonmetallic minerals—structural—Con. sus 
d Structural clay products Gypsum products 
: Period 
Group — Clay Group 

and 
ts, cute cul cigeee ob eee Ke 1 106.1 
pe MES 6c cb ccbecbsensescaces 5 | 111.7 
ole Micbosiscsuussevesonece 3 ae 
9.0 ne peecccccccccccceseccees . : aaa 
6.0 eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeee . 
6.3 PRONE. svc cakes deve va FF oll 111.9 
0.4 September ..........-. 4 7 a 110.8 
2.5 dices cckies 4 .7 1 110.8 
2.2 NN iio cdi e cai 4 3 2 113.6 
2? OS PPT ee 9 3 | 113.6 

; ADs FOMOREY. 6 cc cscs cccees 6 % ek 113.6 
2.2 wa 
2} SE iccventsey os 6 1 a 107.6 
> Ts Fae cgekveedses 6 vt wd 107.6 
- eS 26 cass cus .6 1 2 106.6 

‘ BG dic cave ckivacnes s2 1 =a 106. 6 
EE SE MB ecesvceceeseviees 1 3 106.6 
2 § JOME cc cccees 3 : 
2.5 DCA Ns alec onesie 3 -2 106. 6 
25 ROG civisiecaese’ -6 ° 106.6 
2.5 Percent change 


2.5 
| smo f af =f © fo] fol | = 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table E-2: Indexes of Wholesale Prices of Materials Used in Construction, by Selected Groups and Commodities—Con. 
(1947-49 =100, unless otherwise noted) 








Nonmetallic minerals—structural—Con. Furniture and other household durables 


Selected miscellaneous commodities Kitches 
cabinets, Linoleum, 
Insulation metal, base inlaid 
materials 


Ar Uw si 


of 
ol 
-l 
3 
9 
6 
6 
pF 
ee 
ae 
8 
8 
8 
-8 
-8 
8 


Percent change 


August 1959-60 3 " ’ 
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Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. *Includes items not shown separately. **Introduced Jan. 1958. Jan. 
1958=100. ‘Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. "Revised. 


Tables E-3 and E-4, Union Hourly Wage Scales for Selected Building Trades, are shown quarterly in the March, June, September, and 
December issues. 
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Part F.—Construction Materials 


—— 


_—- Construction Materials 


Indexes of Output index (1947-49100) 


200 


Index (1947-49100) 


Composite Output index 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTEO 


__— UNADJUSTED 


Lumber & wood products 


Millwork 


Paint, varnish, & lacquer 
lron & steel products 


Heating & plumbing equipment 
Portiand cement 


Asphalt products 


Clay construction products 


100 150 200 250 
index (1947-492100) 


[ SOURCE | DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE ae CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.D. 60-10-T 
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Table F-1.—Construction Materials: Indexes of Output, Unadjusted and Seasonally Adjusted - 
(1947-49 =100) 


Paint, o-_ 
varnish Asphalt 
and prod- . . 
lacquer ucts 19 
19! 
19: 
195 
19 
195 
9 °3 1 I 
0 on 5 ao 
9 9 2 
September .... 9 140.4 0 
October...... > .0 2 
November - 1 
December .8 se 2 
-4 9 4 
.8 .0 8 
4 oe 9 uly 
i 0 : I " 
7 ¥ 1 
4 8 8 jx 
‘ i3 3 Tal 
‘woe 
Percent change of ki 
June 1959-60 - 10 -4] +25 +2] = 25 - 6 - 6 + 3 -3} 1.8] )-10 
May-June, 1960 + 3 «2 +12 +4 tse +18 at +13 +] 3, 19 ian 
Seasonally adjusted indexes roe, 
5 »3 9 .0 
s a 3 -0 
.8 .0 3 ae aot 
September. 4 3 5 5.5 
October ae 8 59. 1 at 
November .8 4 88.7 2 
December -8 6 iF 7 195 
: January 2 (2 2 5 195 
oF 52 2 3 195 
ee ce LS 5 2 195 
AON: esccssns a cf? 8 av 195 
ih 3 7 Zn 
we | 9 195 
i <2 aa 


Percent change 


et Tt sia a ae ee 2 cies - 


Table compiled by the Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by various government agencies and by private firms as 
shown in the tables following in Part F. n.a. Not available, "Revised. 2nd quarter 1959-60. lst quarter-2nd quarter 


“1960. 





OCTOBER 1960 
Teble F-2: Lumber and Wood Products: Production, Shipments, ond Stocks 


Prince] Spas] Scan [Poder] 


SZ SBREs 


\o 


es 
YYW 


80, 655 


79,699 
66, 176 


NN NNRNNNNNNNNN 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA). Sources: | National Lumber Manufacturers Association; * Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Association (monthly data are estimated from quarterly totals); > Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 4 Change 
of less than one-half of 1 percent. *As of end of period. * Revised. n.a. Not available. 


Table F-3: Shipments of Millwork Products and Production of Paint, Vernish, and Lecquer 
Millwork products 


int, varnish, and lacquer” 
Ponderosa Hardwood — 
pine doors ! doors! 


Shipments Production for trade sales 
(Thousands of gallons) 


312, 510 
312, 541 
313,128 
333, 100 
336, 700 


{uly 1959-60 
2 mos, ending July 
1959-60 4 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) Sources: 'National Wood Work Manufacturers Association (whose data are from 
member firms only and are not adjusted to represent full coverage); ? Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Production 
Special tabulations prepared by the source agency indicate only miaor differences between production and shipments. See note to 
table F-3 in the April 1959 issue. ‘Change of less than one-half of 1 percent, 
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Table F-4: Iron and Steel Products: Shipments, Bookings, and Backlog 
(Thousands of tons) 


Selected steel mill products! 


af 


Pee PSeerr 
a ne 
= 2 oa 


~ 


ZaSSesserZzses 


a a 


ee et ee et et 


Percent change 


July 1959-60 + 32 +13 +52 + 9 °-10} °-6 +13 
12 mos. ending July 
1959-60 - 25 -18 -29| -29 -15 7+ 2] 7-8 +10 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA). Sources: , American Iron and Steel Institute; 2 Department of Commerce, Bureay 
of the Census; 3 National Electric Manufacturers Association; 4 American Institute of Steel Construction, Inc. *Scheduled for fab- 
rication in the next 4 months. ” Not yet available. 6 June 1959-60. 712 months ending June 1959-60. 


Table F-5: Heating and Plumbing Equipment: Shipments and Stocks 


(In thousands of units, except as noted) 


Cast-iron convectors 
Gas water heaters and radiators 
(Thousand sq. ft. ). 


30, 863 
29, 567 
24, 892 
22, 350 
23, 559 


1,699 
1, 892 
2, 046 
2, 725 
2, 720 
2, 196 
1,479 
: January 
February 


June 1959-60 
12 mos. ending June 1959-60 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Bureau of the Census. *As of end of period. 
n.a. Not available. 
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Table F-6: Plumbing Fixtures: Production, Shipments, Stocks 


(Thousands of units) 


- 
~ 
- 
N 


. 


! > Yew >» > 
Nee n n 
SEIS PRESB 


- - 


1959: 2nd quarter 
3rd quarter 
4th quarter 

1960: 1st quarter 
2nd quarter 


- 


_ 
— 
~~ 


ee 


SSESZES 
S 
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Percent change 


2nd quarter 1959-60.... +1 +1 eg -2 - 2 - 6 - 6 wa -8 
12 mos. ending June 
1959-60 +14 +12 +23 -9 +17 +12 +l 22 +14 


Shipments 


8 
~ 


; a 
3 


1959: 2nd quarter..... 
3rd quarter ..... 
4th quarter 

1960: lst quarter 
2nd quarter.... 


Percent change 


2nd quarter 1959-60 ... +4 +7 +1 7 +10 - 10 +4 +20 +13 
12 mos, ending June 
9-60 +7 +9 +6 -1l +11 + 4 +7 +16 +11 


St ocks* 


1959: 2nd quarter 
3rd quarter 
4th quarter 

1960: 1st quarter 


2nd quarter..... 


Percent change 


Ist qtr.-2nd qtr. 1960.. +11 - 13 -22 - 4 -19 
2nd quarter 1959-60 .... +90 +39 +32 +36 +33 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table F-6: Plumbing Fixtures: Production, Shipments, Stocks— Con. 
(Thousands of units) 


need 


Service 
Total + Cast-iron sinks 


1959: 2nd quarter .. 
3ed quarter .. 
4th quarter. .. 

1960: 1st quarter... 
2nd quarter .. 


Percent change 


2nd quarter 1959-60... <% -14 -2]| +50 “el Lao «ie -18 -15 - 25 
12 mos. ending 
June 1959-60. .... +2 +12 -4 +18 + 3g + 8 ee . 2 = 2 - 10 


Shipments 
2, 634 1,065 | 1,567 
2, 242 921 | 1,318 
1,971 820 | 1,147 
2, 130 818 | 1,311 
1959. ccccccccceecs 2, 286 876 | 1,407 


1959: 2nd quarter. . 577 228 348 
3rd quarter. . 589 221 367 
4th quarter. . 524 206 317 
1960: Ist quarter .. 526 194 331 
2nd quarter .. 582 224 358 


Percent change 


2nd quarter 1959-60 +1 -2 +3 0 0 -17 -1l -4 +> - 22 

12 mos. ending June 

OPEB. covsvenes ° -2 =1 -2 +1 +2] -210] (*) -2 (1) - 8 
ocks 


1959: 2nd quarter. . 
3rd quarter . . 
4th quarter .. 

1960: lst quarter .. 
2nd quarter.. 


NAVYVYY YRBARAS 


Percent change 


Ist qtr.-2nd qtr. 1960 aa «$2 oth i: OR? -23| -5 -8 -17 -19 -10 
2nd quarter 1959-60. .. +15 +45] -3]| +40] 11] +43 +10 +27 + 36 + 8 +9 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by Bureau of the Census. Differences between these data and 
those presented in the article on pp. 11-14, except for kitchen sinks and laundry trays, are less than 5 percent and are due to vari- 
ances in coverage and definition. Data on kitchen sinks and laundry trays are expected to be reconciled in the near future. *As of 
end of period. = fincludes items not shown separately. 1 Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. 





OCTOBER 1960 


: Portland Cement: Production and Shipments in the United States and Puerto Rice; 
Destination of Shipments by Geographic Division; Stocks 
(Thousands of barrels) 


Stocks** 
peak 
Central 


* 30,415 

28, 104 

September .. 25, 341 
October .... 23, 912 
November... 27, 794 
December. .. 31, 328 

: January.... 37,088 
38, 666 
39, 163 


SEs 
BER83 


Pr ee ae ae) 


NX 
N 
N 
a 
mow 


NNDSN EK w 
E 


- 
“WA 
- ND 


July 1959-60 
12 months ending— 
July 1959-60..... 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by Department of Interior Bureau of Mines. 
ments to Alaska, Hawaii, and foreign countries and data on finished cement used in the manufacture of prepared masoary cement are 
included in total shipments but are excluded from regional data. * Revised. 


Table F-8.—Shipments of Asphalt Products and Gypsum Products 
Asphalt products (thousands of squares)! ypsum products? 


one 
Prepared —— ea 


238 


- 


= 38 


3 


ow 


November......+20 +. 

POOR 6 dened cite 
: January.... 

February. ..sccc cess . 


BREEZES 


NNN NNR NN ww Nw YYeBSE 
3 


23 


July 1959-60 
12 mos. ending—July 
59-60 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA). Sources: | Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census; 2 Department 
Interior, Bureau of Mines (quarterly). 3 Includes data for tar saturated as well as asphalt saturated felts. dad quarter 1959-60. 
512 mos. ending June 1959-60. 





CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 


Table F-9.—Clay Construction Products: Production and Shipments 


Brick, Structural Vitrified Hollow facing Floor and wall tile, 
common and face clay tile clay sewer pipe tile (million glazed and unglazed 
(million brick) (thousand tons) (thousand tons) | brick equivalent) | (thousand square feet) 
Produc- | Ship- | Produc-| Ship- | Produc- Produc- | Ship- | Produc- 
tion ments tion ments tion tion ments tion 
534. 233, 001 
576 245,996 
216, 552 


221, 768 
258, 631 252, 545 


21, 323 22,112 
20, 742 22, 268 
21, 253 21, 999 
September 23, 388 22, 282 
24,720 23, 956 
November 23, 080 20, 612 
December 23, 037 20, 411 
21, 528 18, 685 
21, 665 18, 417 
23, 246 20, 273 
21, 473 19, 188 
21, 247 * 20, 417 
20, 549 22, 108 


June 1959-60 
12 mos. ending June 1959-60.. 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA). Revised. 1 Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. 
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Part G.—Contract Construction Employment 


Table G-1.—Number of Employees by Type of Contractor 


Building contractors Nonbuilding contractors 
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June-July 1960.... 
12 mos. ending in 
July 1959-60 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. | *Beginning with January 1959 data includes estimated data for Alaska 
and Hawaii. No estimates are available by type of contractor. **Preliminary estimate, not available by type of contractor. Per- 
cent change: July-August 1960, +1.7; August 1959-60, +1.7. ‘Calculations will not be made until December 1960 when compar- 
able 50-state, 12-month moving totals will be available. ‘Revised. 


Table G-2 —Number of Employees, Seasonally Adjusted 
(In thousands) 
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Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Note: Data for Alaska and Hawaii are not included. * Revised. 
(49) 





CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 


Table G-3.—Indexes of Aggregate Weekly Construction Worker Mon-Hours 
(1947-49 =100) 
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| SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. ee CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.D. 60-10-0 





Table G-4.—Hours and Gross Earnings of Construction Workers, by Type of Contractor 
Building contractors Nonbuilding contractors 


Special trades 
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Avg. weekly earnings. . . 
Avg. weekly hours : +1,1 
Avg. hourly earnings . . . . +5.0 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureax of Labor Statistics. Note: Data for Alaska and Hawaii are not included. 





U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE FIELD OFFICES 
PROVIDE READY ACCESS TO COMMERCE SERVICES 


@ The Department of Commerce maintains Field Offices in the cities listed below for the purpose of 
providing ready access to the reports, publications, and services of the Business and Defense Services 
Administration, Office of Business Economics, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Office of Area Develop. 
ment, and the Bureau of the Census. Information on certain activities of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards and the Patent Office are also available. 

@ Experienced personnel will gladly assist in the solutionof specific problems, explain the scope and 
meaning of regulations administered by the Department, and provide practical assistance in the broad 
field of domestic and foreign commerce. Field offices act as official sales agents of the Superintendent 
of Documents and stock a wide range of official Government publications relating to business. Each office 
maintains an extensive business reference library containing periodicals, directories, publications, and 
reports from official as well as private sources. 

@ Approximately 700 Chambers of Commerce, Manufacturers Associations, and similar business 
groups are official Cooperative Offices of the Department where many of the basic publications and re- 
ports of the Department are on file and available for consultation. If specific information is not on hand 


in the Cooperative Office, your problem will be referred to the nearest Department field office. 
@ These facilities have been established to assist you. You are invited to use them. 


DOMESTIC TRADE 


Population Count and Characteristics; 

Housing Statistics; 

Detailed Agricultural Data on County Basis; 

Retail, Wholesale and Service Business; 

Estimates on Population Movements; 

National Income Statistics; 

Regional Trends in United States Economy; 

Biennial Volume on Business Statistics; 

Current Releases and Business Indicators; 

Research Sources on Market Potentials; 

Development and Maintenance of Markets; 

Reports on Governmental and Private Technical Research; 

Regional and Community Development Techniques; 

Information on Government Procurement, Sales and Con- 
tracts. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Tariff Rates of Foreign Countries on Specific American 
Products; 

Regulations Bearing on the Control of Exchange Abroad; 

Administration of Regulations Imposing Import Quotas 
and the Details of Import Licensing Procedures in 
Overseas Markets; 

Facts on Economic and Trade Conditions; 

Business Information on Foreign Firms; 

Documentation of Export and Import Shipments, Both 
Here and Abroad; 

Statistical Data on Both Imported and Exported Products; 

Assistance on Export Regulations and Problems, Including 
Prompt Special Service in Emergency Situations; 

Trade Investment and Licensing Opportunities; 

Foreign Lists of Buyers and Suppliers. 


Department Field Offices 


Albuquerque, N. Mex., 321 Post Office Bldg., Phone: 
CHapel 7-0311. 

Atlanta 3, Ga., 604 Volunteer Bldg., 66 Luckie St., NW. 
JAckson 2-4121. 

Boston 9, Mass., U. S. Post Office and Courthouse 
Bldg. CApitol 3-2312. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y., 504 Federal Bldg., 117 Ellicott St. 
MAdison 4216. 

Charleston 4, S. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper Bldg., West 
End Broad St. Phone: RAymond 2-7771. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., 207 Majestic Bldg., 16th St.and Capitol 
Ave. Phone: 8-8931. 

Chicago 6, Il., Room 1302, 226 W. Jackson Blvd. 
ANdover 3-3600. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 915 Fifth Third Bank Bldg., 36 East 
Fourth Street. DUnbar 1-2200. 

Cleveland 1, Ohio, Feaeral Reserve Bank Bldg., E. 6th 
St. and Superior Ave., CHerry 1-7900 

Dallas 1, Tex., Room 3-104 Merchandise Mart. Riverside 
8-5611. 

Denver 2, Colo.,142 New Customhouse. KEystone 4-4151. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. WOodward 3-9330. 

Greensboro, N. C., 407 U. S. Post Office Bldg. Phone: 
BRoadway 3-8234. 

Houston 2, Tex., 610 Scanlan Bldg., 405 Main St. CApitol 
2-7201. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg ELgin 4-7111. 


Kansas City 6, Mo., Room 2011, 911 Walnut St. BAlti 
more 1-7000. 

Los Angeles 15, ‘Calif., Room 450, 1031S.Broadway. 
Richmond 9-4711. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 212 Falls Bldg. JAckson 6-3426. 

Miami 32, Fla., 408 Ainsley Bldg., 14 N. E. First Ave., 
FRanklin 7*2581 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan Bldg. FEderal 
2-3211. 

New Orleans 12, La.,333 St. Charles Ave. EXpress 2411. 

New York1, N. Y., Empire State Bldg. LOngacre 3- 3377. 

Philadelphia 7, Pa., Jefferson Bldg., 1015 Chestnut &. 
WAlnut 3-2400. 

Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. ALpine 8-5851. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. GRant  1-5370. 

Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U.S. Courthouse & P. O. Bldg. 
CApitol 6-3361. 

Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. Phone: 2-7133. 

Richmond 19, Va., 309 Parcel Post Bldg. Mllton 4-9471. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bldg. MAin 1-8100. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple St. EMpire 4-2552. 

San Francisco 11, Calif.,Room 419 Customhouse. YUkon 
6-3111. 

Savannah, Ga., 235 U. S. Courthouse and P. O. Bldg. 
ADams 2-4755. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office Bldg., 909 First 
Ave. MUtual 2-3300. 
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INDEX TO TABLES 


PART A--CONSTRUCTION PUT IN PLACE 
New Construction Put in Place in the United States: 


A- 1. Value for the Current Month and Relative Changes...........0+ ginstndphenedsoceinn ptiencttsdteceuntiénccenl peeved menest ecaseesccensé immune. 30 
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PART B-—-HOUSING 


Housing Starts in the United States: 

B-1. By Ownership and Type of Structure 
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B-3. Average Construction Cost 

Housing in Government Programs: 
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B-5. Nonfarm Mortgage Recordings of $20,000 or Less 

B-6. Publicly Owned Housing Starts (Owarterly: last published August 1960) 

Housing Vacancy Rates: (ssrterly: last published August 1960) 

B-7. By Status, Condition, Region, and Metropolitan Location 


PART C—BUILDING PERMITS 
In 10,000 Permit-Issuing Places in the United States: 


C-l. Private Construction: Total Valuation, by Type of Construction........... sacecccocensececececocsosecsesste eoccesoececeseconeccecoes eccccece 
C-2. New Dwelling Units: Valuation and Number, by Ownership and Type of Structure.........sssesssessessseeese see eccccecce cece coaseceseee 
In 3,014 Permit-Issuing Places in the United States: 

C-3. New Dwelling Units: Valuation and Number, by Region and Type of Structure........c.essssssesesssseees ecccccccsececcecoceccvcecooese: 
C-4. Private Construction: Valuation by Region and Type of Construction........ ecccececce ecovecescscecse ecccovccsencsesooecosesse ecccccescese 
C-5. Private Nonresidential Construction: Number, by Type of Building..........s..secsresesssescesessees scebcsende ddedcccccccecccatanseeuties 
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PART D—CONTRACT AWARDS 
Public Construction: 
D-1. By Ownership and Type of Construction 
D-2. Highway Construction 
U. S. Summaries from Reports of: 
D-3. The F. W. Dodge Corporation 
D-4. The Engineering News-Record 


E-1. Construction Cost Indexes 

E-2. Indexes of Wholesale Prices of Selected Materials Used in Construction 

~ on early Wage Scales for Selected Building Trades: (Quarterly: last published September 1960) 
3. Indexes 

E-4, Estimated Average Rates and Ranges in Rate Levels. 


PART F—CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 
troduction, Shipments, Stocks: 
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